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The  Relation  of  Science 
Reference  to  Taste  and 


to  Art  in 
Beauty. 


These  two  subjects,  Science  and  Art,  are  usually 
considered  apart  as  having  little  relationship,  and  some- 
times even  placed  in  opposition  or  antagonism  to  one 
another.  Such  a severance  must  have  its  origin  in  our- 
selves and  be  due  to  our  limited  and  imperfect  power  of 
regarding  objects  around  us,  for  no  such  division  exists  in 
nature.  The  position  of  each  individual  towards  the 
outer  world  seems  limited  to  a particular  attitude  accord- 
ing to  his  turn  of  mind  or  temperament,  so  that  whilst 
one  person  is  engaged  in  regarding  certain  characters  of 
natural  objects,  another  person  is  absorbed  in  the 
interpretation  of  phenomena  of  a totally  different  kind. 
For  example,  when  a meteor  crosses  the  sky,  one  observer 
will  be  intent  on  its  colour  and  form,  whilst  his  friend  is 
noting  the  place  whence  it  proceeds,  the  amount  of  light 
given  off,  and  its  course  through  the  heavens.  The 
artistic  and  scientific  observers  would  here  display  their 
distinctive  differences.  An  actual  antagonism  might  even 
arise  between  these  two  different  persons,  in  the  case  for 
example  where  the  artist  had  a close  familiarity  with  a 
mountain  which  he  had  often  portrayed  in  all  its  beauteous 
outlines  and  colours,  and  who  then  saw  it  destroyed  by 
his  scientific  friend  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  its  interior.  Or  if  he  drew  a tree  in  all  its 
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grace  or  grandeur,  he  could  have  none  other  than  angry 
feelings  towards  the  man  who  would  cut  it  down  to 
examine  its  structure  and  count  the  number  of  layers  of 
its  growth  in  order  to  ascertain  its  age.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  Ruskin,  after  dilating  on  the  sheen  and 
form  of  the  dove’s  wing,  could  not  bear  to  see  it  picked 
to  pieces  in  order  to  discover  how  the  feathers  were 
arranged  for  their  distinctive  purposes.  The  one  who 
admires  the  form  is  the  artist,  and  the  other  who  seeks  to 
discover  the  mechanism  is  the  man  of  science.  The 
latter  might  possess  the  artistic  feeling,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  the  contrary,  where  the  same  man 
who  had  been  painting  the  hills  in  all  their  forms  and 
colours  could  then  proceed  to  dig  out  some  of  the  earth 
of  which  they  were  composed  in  order  to  analyse  its 
constitution.  And  yet  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
artificer  of  the  wing  must  have  formed  each  quill  for  its 
purpose  ; and  that  the  shape  of  the  mountain  or  hill  side 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  it 
is  composed.  In  like  manner  the  character  of  the  tree 
which  the  artist  portrays  must  depend  on  its  structure. 
For  example,  the  limbs  of  the  oak  standing  out  straight 
from  the  trunk,  indicative  of  strength,  imply  a corres- 
ponding hardness  of  the  wood,  just  as  a poplar  with  its 
branches  almost  perpendicular,  points  to  a softness  of  its 
texture.  The  artist,  however,  who  illustrates  this  difference, 
is  rarely  the  man  who  takes  a piece  of  the  wood  in  order 
to  examine  its  structure  under  the  microscope. 

These  two-fold  characters  of  an  object  so  closely 
associated  and  dependent  on  one  another,  are  rarely 
appreciated  by  the  same  individual.  I do  not,  therefore, 
altogether  agree  with  Wendell  Holmes,  in  his  answer  to 
the  poet,  who  maintained  that  the  little  girl  who  picked 
the  flower  and  put  it  in  her  bosom  knew  much  more 
about  it  than  the  botanist,  when  he  said  that  the  botanist 
not  only  admired  the  colour  and  shape  of  the  flower,  but 
he  saw  beauties  in  the  brown  and  discarded  root.  It  is 
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true  that  the  botanist  might  have  loved  the  flower  with 
the  same  feeling  as  the  girl,  but  his  interest  in  the  root 
was  of  a different  kind,  arising  from  a knowledge  of  its 
structure  which  the  girl  did  not  possess.  I think,  there- 
fore, it  is  quite  just  to  suppose  that  the  man  who  could 
botanize  on  his  mother’s  grave  could  not  possess  those 
finer  feelings  which  the  situation  would  naturally  suggest ; 
they  indeed  would  be  incompatible  with  the  calm  logical 
state  of  mind  necessary  for  the  close  investigation  of  the 
parts  of  the  plant. 

Such  would  be  the  opinion  of  Balzac,  who  can  make 
a chemist  analyse  his  wife’s  tears.  In  his  novel  “ La 
Recherche  de  I’Absolu,”  he  has  for  his  hero  a fanatic, 
who  in  his  devotion  to  science  and  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  spends  his  fortune,  and  brings  his 
family  to  beggary.  His  wife  often  had  tears  in  her  eyes 
whilst  listening  to  his  rhapsodies,  but  only  with  the  effect 
of  his  saying  that  he  had  made  an  analysis  of  woman’s 
tears  and  found  them  to  consist  of  a little  phosphate  of 
lime,  chloride  of  soda  and  water.  “ Elle  pleura  en 
I’ecoutant.  Tiens,  dit  il,  en  voyant  les  pleurs  de  sa 
femme,  j’ai  ddcomposd  les  larmes.  Les  larmes  contiennent 
un  peu  de  phosphate  de  chaux,  de  chloreure  de  sodium, 
des  mucus,  et  de  I’eau.  Cette  analyse,  ma  chere,  est  une 
des  meilleurs  preuves  de  systeme  de  I’Absolu.  Toute 
vie  implique  une  combustion.” 

It  is  true  that  the  analytic  spirit  is  antagonistic  to  the 
emotional  and  artistic  temperaments,  which  sees,  for 
example,  the  beauty  of  the  human  body  destroyed  by  the 
removal  of  the  skin,  and  bringing  the  under  structures 
into  view  ; but  even  then  it  is  only  the  first  aspect  which 
is  repulsive,  for  the  artist  when  he  dissects,  soon  begins 
to  discover  the  fine  contours  of  the  muscles  and  delicacy 
of  the  joints.  There  are  some  persons,  however,  who 
are  incapable  apparently  of  this,  and  not  only  feel  a horror 
at  the  sight  of  a dissected  body,  but  have  a strong 
antipathy  to  a knowledge  of  its  mechanism,  as  it  seems 
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to  take  away  the  perfection  and  harmony  of  the  form 
with  which  they  have  been  familiar,  I have  read  in  a 
popular  paper  opposed  to  physiological  research,  how  a 
vulgar  anatomist,  after  showing  the  manner  in  which  the 
nerves  regulate  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  vessels, 
proceeds  to  analyse  the  blush  on  the  maiden’s  cheek, 
whereat  the  writer  exclaims  with  indignation,  that  even 
this  beautiful  effect  of  emotion  cannot  escape  the  scalpel, 
and  is  converted  into  a piece  of  mechanism.  The  writer 
of  this  rhapsody  must  have  had,  apparently,  some 
experience  of  the  illusions  of  the  stage,  which  made  him 
think  of  the  picture  presented  to  the  public  eye,  com- 
pared with  what  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  for  he 
seems  to  say,  let  us  admire  the  outward  changes  in  the 
face  and  gestures  of  the  human  being,  but  let  us  not  look 
behind  the  picture  to  see  how  God  Almighty  pulls  the 
strings.  The  same  person  who  would  look  at  the  move- 
ments of  a limb  and  regard  them  with  admiration,  would 
feel  a shudder  if  the  skin  were  removed  and  he  saw  the 
bare  muscles  which  produced  them.  This  is  natural 
enough,  but  purely  one  of  sentiment. 

We  shall  find  in  discussing  the  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  our  feeling  of  beauty  that  habit  has  much  to  do 
with  it,  so  that  we  get  to  like  what  is  constantly  before 
our  eyes.  We  shall  see  also  that  utility,  although  denied 
by  some,  is  intimately  associated  with  the  feeling  and  with 
what  we  like  or  dislike.  So  we  find  the  artist  who  has 
first  a repugnance  to  the  dissected  body  comes  in  time  to 
have  this  feeling  changed  into  one  of  admiration,  accord- 
ing as  he  studies  the  functions  of  the  different  parts. 
This  lesson  teaches  him  that  the  laws  of  mechanics  can- 
not be  overlooked  in  his  appreciation  of  any  work  of  art. 
If  a house,  a monument,  or  a bridge,  however  beautifully 
drawn  in  detail,  sinned  against  the  law  of  gravity,  and 
any  part  failed  in  having  proper  support,  the  drawing 
would  offend  the  eye.  The  question  of  taste  would  also 
be  influenced  by  the  sense  of  propriety  or  fitness,  so  that 
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Ruskin,  who  regards  the  artistic  feeling  as  a highly 
cultivated  faculty  of  the  mind,  is  much  influenced  by  this 
quality  of  fitness.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  affect  his 
admiration  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Station,  and 
an  equal  dislike  to  the  Midland  because  the  former 
is  suited  to  its  purpose,  whereas  the  latter,  being  Gothic, 
suggests  an  ecclesiastical  edifice.  This  feeling  carried 
him  so  far  as  to  make  him  express  horror  at  the  sight  of 
an  iron  church,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  bestowed  all 
his  admiration  on  many  Continental  patchwork  churches, 
however  irregularly  built,  because  they  were  put  together 
piecemeal  as  necessity  dictated.  This  made  him  often 
speak  disrespectfully  of  architecture  as  an  art  which  could 
not  be  learned  or  taught. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  idea  of 
utility  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  art,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  by  Burke  and  others.  There 
are  many  striking  instances  of  this  both  in  nature  and  in 
the  works  created  by  man.  One  of  the  latter  kind  and 
often  quoted  is  that  of  the  Parthenon  and  similarly  con- 
structed Grecian  temples.  Here  we  see  a building  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  for  beauty,  so  that  it  has  been 
the  ideal  aim  of  many  an  artist  to  make  a good  copy  of 
it ; and  yet  it  represents  merely  an  imitation  in  stone  of  a 
very  primitive  wooden  hut.  There  would  be,  for  instance, 
the  stems  of  a number  of  trees  placed  in  a row,  then  on 
the  top  of  these,  long  beams  to  connect  them  together ; 
at  the  end  of  the  hut  these  beams  would  be  placed 
slanting  or  at  an  angle  to  support  the  rafters  of  the  roof. 
The  Greek  architect  having  this  model  before  him,  and 
looking  at  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  would  copy  them  in 
marble,  leaving  some  small  branches  or  leaves  at  the  top 
for  ornament ; he  would  then  unite  these  pillars  by  slabs 
of  marble,  and  so,  copying  the  wooden  lintel  of  the  hut, 
would  form  his  entablature.  At  the  end  of  the  building 
he  would  also  place  slabs  to  form  an  angle  with  one 
another,  and  so  he  would  constitute  the  pediment.  The 
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edifice  in  this  way  would  be  completely  copied  from  the 
wooden  model. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  such  a history  of  the 
wooden  hut,  being  the  model  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  Grecian  art,  is  true,  but  whether  so  or  not,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  artist  was  not  actuated  by 
the  same  motives  or  instincts  which  existed  in  the  primi- 
tive man  who  first  made  the  hut.  He  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  mechanical  laws  in  placing  his 
marble  uprights  and  crosspieces  in  the  way  he  did  as  his 
predecessor  had  done  in  wood,  so  that  there  must  have 
been  much  in  common  between  these  two  designers,  for 
although  he  was  working  with  ^ true  artistic  feeling,  he 
was  obliged  to  make  this  subordinate  to  the  simple  laws 
of  mechanics  or  of  necessity. 

A modified  example  of  a similar  kind  may  be  seen 
everywhere  around  us  in  this  neighbourhood,  showing 
how  necessity  or  poverty  obliged  our  forefathers  to  build 
their  cottages  in  a manner  which  is  now  copied  by  our 
architects.  Our  ancestors  built  the  walls  of  their  houses 
by  placing  beams  of  wood  to  support  one  another, 
and  then  filled  in  the  interstices  with  rubble.  This 
produced  so  pleasing  an  effect  that  modern  architects, 
having  built  their  strong  walls  of  brick,  proceed  to  cover 
them  with  a veneer  of  lath  and  plaster  to  imitate  the 
primitive  cottage.  Here  we  see  how  a structure  suggested 
by  necessity  so  satisfies  the  modern  cultivated  taste  that 
we  copy  the  appearance  to  adorn  our  houses. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  showing  beauty 
and  utility  combined  is  to  be  found  in  the  human  body, 
and  which,  I believe,  has  never  been  referred  to  in  any 
work  of  art ; but,  unlike  the  last  example,  these  two 
characteristics  are  by  no  means  evident  to  the  same 
individual — the  artist  perceives  the  one  and  the  anatomist 
the  other.  This  makes  the  case  the  more  remarkable,  for 
whilst  the  latter  will  dwell  upon  the  mechanism  of  the 
body  as  being  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  yet  makes 


no  reference  to  its  beauty  ; the  former,  who  studies 
form,  expresses  himself  in  equally  eloquent  terms,  but 
without  any  allusion  to  the  question  of  utility.  The 
anatomist  shows  how  in  quadrupeds  the  limbs  are  made 
to  support  the  body  in  a horizontal  position  with  the 
head  hanging  down,  whilst  in  the  human  being,  who 
stands  upright,  there  is  an  enormous  muscular  develop- 
ment of  the  hinder  extremities.  This  upright  position  of 
man  at  once  differentiates  him  from  the  lower  animals, 
and  enables  him,  as  the  ancients  said,  to  look  up  to 
heaven  ; the  very  word  anthropos,"  according  to  some, 
means  the  “up  turning  face.”  When  we  look  at  a 
quadruped  we  see  at  once  v/hat  would  be  required  to 
enable  it  to  assume  the  erect  attitude  and  remain  in  the 
upright  position.  The  requirements  certainly  would  be 
more  powerful  muscles  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body 
and  the  legs  to  act  upon  the  hip  and  knee  joints,  so  as  to 
keep  the  trunk  in  a straight  line.  These  muscles  are 
seen  in  man  in  the  buttocks,  the  thigh,  and  the  calf  of  the 
leg ; the  former  keeping  the  body  upright,  whilst  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  can  elevate  the  whole  body  as  seen 
when  standing  on  tiptoe.  When,  therefore,  the  anatomist 
compares  the  figure  of  man  with  that  of  the  lower 
animals,  he  points  out  the  muscles  of  the  hips  and  leg  as 
man’s  characteristics  as  enabling  him  to  assume  the  erect 
posture,  and  dilates  upon  the  importance  of  their  great 
masses  of  flesh  as  a wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  in 
the  animal  economy  for  the  purpose  intended.  The 
vocation  of  the  scientist  there  ends,  and  we  pass  to  the 
artist,  who,  like  Hogarth,  dilates  on  the  beautiful  curves 
and  outlines  of  the  human  body,  until  we  come  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
the  hinder  parts  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
constitute  the  chef  (£ceuv7'e  of  nature.  Now,  this  I reo-ard 
as  a most  remarkable  utterance,  £is  touching  the  very 
foundation  of  the  question  as  to  the  connection  between 
utility  and  beauty.  The  anatomist  and  artist  may  have 
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nothing  in  common  in  their  pursuits  ; and  In  their  writings 
they  seldom  approach  each  other’s  domain,  and  yet  arrive 
at  exactly  the  same  conclusion  : that  which  we  describe  as 
the  perfection  of  mechanism  which  distinguishes  man 
from  the  rest  of  animals,  the  artist  by  a totally  different 
train  of  thought  looks  on  and  declares  it  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  nature.  It  may  be  an  interesting 
speculation  to  consider  how  the  two  ideas  are  combined 
in  the  mind  of  the  great  artificer,  but  with  ourselves,  in 
an  overwhelming  majority,  our  faculties  are  so  limited 
that,  as  in  the  present  example,  we  have  regard  only  to 
the  one  or  the  other  quality — that  is,  utility  or  beauty. 
This,  however,  does  not  dispose  of  the  question  whether, 
without  our  being  conscious  of  it,  an  object  specially 
suited  for  a particular  purpose  must  not  carry  satisfaction 
with  it,  or  as  Huxley  said  of  Literature  and  Science,  they 
were  not  two  things  but  two  sides  of  one  thing.  Strong, 
however,  as  the  argument  seems.  It  cannot  be  used  to  its 
fullest  extent.  We  can  say,  no  doubt,  that  the  race- 
horse and  the  cart-horse  are  both  admirable  in  their 
proportions  which  correspond  with  their  special  work, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  different  kinds  of  dogs  ; 
we  may  also  admire  the  lithe  form  of  the  tiger  or  leopard 
as  seen  in  Its  various  positions  when  the  animal  is 
watching  for  its  prey,  but  we  shall  soon  have  to  stop. 
For  instance,  we  may  look  at  the  toad  with  the  same 
admiring  eye  from  the  structural  stand-point,  but  it  does 
not  remove  the  loathing  which  so  many  people  have  at 
the  sight  of  it  and  of  the  whole  class  of  reptiles. 

To  return  for  a moment  to  the  subject  of  man,  we 
cannot  but  be  reminded  that  the  position  which  he  takes 
in  the  physical  and  animal  world  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
his  high  mental  development.  As  he  stands  erect  looking 
around  and  upward,  he  feels  himself  to  be  a superior 
being,  and  might  well  exclaim,  “ What  a piece  of  work  is 
man,  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals ! ” 
Strong  and  well-made  people  seem  conscious  of  this  as 
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they  walk  along  very  upright  and  with  head  erect ; this 
denotes  the  man  of  power,  just  as  the  gait  displays  the 
woman  of  breeding  who  feels,  perhaps,  with  Juno,  that 
she  walks  like  a queen,  divum  incedo  regina.  The 
tendency  to  elevation  of  the  body  through  the  large 
muscular  development  of  the  back  of  the  leg  is  shown 
also  by  the  heel  and  by  the  roundness  of  the  instep,  the 
negro,  as  is  well  known,  being  flat  footed.  The  high  instep 
seen  most  markedly  in  Spanish  and  Italian  ladies  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a sign  of  high  breeding ; the  consciousness 
of  this  has  introduced  the  fashion  of  having  high  heels 
to  the  boots.  By  a true  feminine  instinct  these  have 
been  regarded  as  great  adornments,  and  I think  give  a 
clue  to  a habit  of  the  young  women  in  the  middle  or 
lower  class  of  life  of  clamping  their  heels  as  they  walk 
along.  I know  that  men  servants  used  to  walk  noiselessly 
along  my  hall  in  London,  while  the  maids  clamped  loudly 
enough  to  be  heard  throughout  the  house,  influenced, 
no  doubt,  by  a feeling  of  superior  dignity,  as  they  pro- 
ceed to  open  the  door  to  visitors.  I believe  they  were 
following  a true  physiological  instinct  of  which  they  them- 
selves were  unconscious. 

In  all  times  very  different  opinions  have  been  held 
respecting  the  question  I have  been  discussing,  whether 
beauty  depends  in  any  way  upon  fitness  or  utility,  or 
whether  the  feeling  is  not  an  inherent  faculty  of  the  mind. 
If  the  latter  be  true  we  make  no  advance,  but  not  so  if 
: there  be  any  truth  in  the  opposite  doctrine,  for  in  this  we 
may  make  progress.  This  is  the  reason  why  Burke’s 
‘ opinion  is  of  less  value  that  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
It  was  simply  a want  of  knowledge  on  his  part  which 
supplied  him  with  false  arguments.  A century  ao-o 
Burke’s  treatise  on  the  “ Sublime  and  Beautiful  ” was*^a 
standard  work,  and  therein  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author 
was  utterly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  I have  mentioned  ; 
but  the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning  is  at  once  seen  when  he 
takes  for  an  example  my  very  illustration,  the  horse’s 


leg,  and  compares  it  with  that  of  man.  After  stating 
that  the  former  is  the  more  useful  limb,  as  it  can  run  more 
quickly,  he  says  it  ought  to  be  the  more  attractive  object, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  Burke’s  error  lay  in  making  the 
function  of  walking  or  running  the  solepurpose  of  the  shape 
of  the  leg,  whereas  I have  just  shown  that  its  form  is 
constructed  not  solely  for  movement,  but  to  enable  man 
to  maintain  the  upright  position  and  so  raise  him  above 
all  other  animals.  His  argument,  therefore,  in  this  case, 
entirely  fails.  Twenty  or  more  years,  however,  before 
Burke’s  time,  Hogarth  wrote  his  “ Analysis  of  Beauty,” 
and  it  seems  curious  that  Burke  should  never  have 
referred  to  it.  Hogarth  treats  the  subject,  as  very  few 
of  the  older  writers  had  done,  in  a truly  philosophic 
spirit.  He  considers  fitness  as  one  of  the  great  principles 
acting  within  us  when  we  regard  any  object  with 
admiration.  He  opens  his  chapters  in  these  words, 
“ Fitness  of  the  parts  to  the  design  for  which  every 
individual  thing  is  formed,  either  by  art  or  nature,  is  first 
to  be  considered,  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
the  beauty  of  the  whole.  This  is  so  evident,  that  even 
the  sense  of  seeing,  the  great  inlet  of  beauty,  is  itself  so 
strongly  biassed  by  it,  that  if  the  mind  for  other 
considerations  should  not  deem  an  object  beautiful,  yet 
in  time  begins  to  be  pleased  with  it.  It  is  well  known, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  forms  of  great  elegance  often 
disgust  the  eye  by  being  improperly  applied.  Thus 
twisted  columns  are  undoubtedly  ornamental,  but  as  they 
convey  an  idea  of  weakness,  they  always  displease,  when 
they  are  improperly  made  use  of,  as  supports  to  any  thing 
that  is  bulky  or  appears  heavy.  The  bulks  and  pro- 
portions of  objects  are  governed  by  fitness  and  propriety. 
It  is  this  that  has  established  the  size  and  proportion  of 
chairs,  tables,  and  all  sorts  of  utensils  and  furniture.  It 
is  this  which  has  fixed  the  dimensions  of  pillars,  arches, 
etc.,  for  the  support  of  great  weights,  and  so  regulated 
all  the  orders  in  architecture,  as  well  as  the  sizes  of 
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windows  and  doors,  etc.  In  ship  building,  the  dimensions 
of  every  part  are  confined  and  regulated  by  fitness  for 
sailing.  When  a vessel  sails  well,  he  says,  the  sailors 
always  call  her  a beauty — the  two  ideas  have  such  a 
connexion.  The  general  dimensions  of  the  human  body 
are  adapted  thus  to  the  uses  they  are  designed  for.” 
Hogarth  then  goes  on  to  say  that  in  a Hercules,  the  large 
masses  of  muscles  mio-ht  have  been  considered  a draw- 

o 

back  to  the  appearance  of  the  statue,  but  they  show 
strength,  and  therefore,  its  own  characteristic  beauty. 
In  the  same  way,  he  says,  the  effect  of  horror  and  vast- 
ness is  produced  by  huge  and  shapeless  rocks  rather  than 
by  masses  of  stone  composed  of  lines  and  curves. 

This  opens  up  another  large  question,  whether 
in  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  beautiful,  we  must  ever 
have  before  us  its  opposite  ugliness.  Bichat,  the  great 
anatomist,  long  ago  maintained  this — if  everyone  were 
cast,  he  said,  in  the  same  mould,  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  beauty.  If  all  our  women  were  to  become  as 
beautiful  as  the  “Venus  di  Medici,”  we  should  for  a time 
be  charmed,  but  we  should  soon  wish  for  variety,  and 
when  we  had  obtained  it,  we  should  wish  to  see  certain 
characters  a little  exaggerated  beyond  the  then  existing 
common  standard. 

_We  may  now  continue  with  Hogarth, and  hear  that  he 
considers  that  much  of  our  pleasure  derived  from  objects 
depends  on  wavy  lines  such  as  are  seen  in  ram’s  horns.* 
It  is  these  lines  which  produce  the  idea  of  beauty  in  the 
human  figure.  A wire  passed  down  and  round  the  leg 
shows  the  finest  curves  ; the  same  is  seen  in  the  thicrh 
bone  and  more  especially  in  the  spine,  which  gives  the 
fine  curves  of  the  back.  It  is  the  absence  of  these,  he 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  if  we  look  at  these  liorns  we  shall  see  that  the 

the  two  or  tliree  turns  to 

arn/  They  correspond  but  are  not  alike.  If  the  hands  are  made  to  roll 
S then  to  separate,  the  one  makes  curves  in  one  direction 

bv  a the  ol.hcr.  If  the  horns  of  the  ram  could  have  bnen  produced 

S(fen.  ^ would  have  taken  the  direction  now 
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thinks,  which  makes  many  creatures  so  unpleasing,  such 
as  the  toad,  the  hog,  or  the  spider,  all  of  which  are  totally 
devoid  of  waving  lines.  In  this  he  is  in  accord  with 
Ruskin,  who  says  that  all  forms  of  acknowledged  beauty 
are  composed  exclusively  of  curves.  Nevertheless, 
Hogarth  thinks  that  as  a rule  beauty  and  use  go  together 
in  nature,  and  this  he  illustrates  by  the  human  body, 
whose  movements  produce  the  most  elegant  forms  ; he 
contrasts  in  this  respect  the  action  of  any  human 
machine.  He  speaks  of  how  impossible  it  is  for  the 
artist  to  portray  these  movements.  “ If  it  were  possible 
in  a real  dance  to  fix  every  person  at  one  instant  of  time, 
as  in  a picture,  not  one  in  twenty  would  appear  to  be 
graceful,  nor  could  the  figure  of  the  dance  be  at  all  under- 
stood.” It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  Hogarth  anticipates 
what  we  every  day  witness  in  instantaneous  photography. 
Many  of  these  pictures  of  men  and  horses  are  ridiculous, 
as  the  human  eye  could  never  see  them,  and  therefore, 
they  could  never  become  ordinary  objects  of  vision. 
They  are  the  momentary  impressions  on  the  retina  which 
are  immediately  covered  by  others,  the  mind  becoming 
cognizant  only  of  the  combination  and  the  quick 
succession  giving  the  idea  of  movement. 

If  we  pass  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  dwells 
much  upon  ideal  beauty,  and  the  capability  of  the  artist 
to  separate  by  long  study  beauty  from  ugliness,  we  find 
that  he  also  dwells  upon  the  quality  of  fitness  as 
influencing  our  likes  and  dislikes.  The  statue  of 
Hercules  calls  forth  one  kind  of  admiration,  that  of  the 
Gladiator  another,  and  of  the  Apollo  still  another,  each 
being  perfect  in  its  kind  ; the  highest  perfection  of  human 
beauty  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  them.  We 
admire  the  delicacy  of  the  Apollo,  the  muscular  strength 
of  the  Hercules,  the  activity  of  the  Gladiator.  Perfect 
beauty  must  combine  all  the  characters  which  are 
beautiful. 

I believe  that  the  question  of  fitness  enters  more 
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into  our  foundation  of  pleasurable  feelings  than  we  are 
aware  of  I have  already  alluded  to  Hogarth’s  opinion 
as  to  the  form  and  strength  of  buildings  influencing  us 
in  this  respect.  I myself  knew  a large  room  which 
created  a feeling  of  insecurity  because  its  pillars  of 
support  were  covered  with  mirrors  and  ornaments  which 
concealed  their  real  object.  As  regards  female  dress,  I 
am  sure  that  adverse  criticisms  have  been  unknowingly 
prompted  by  a feeling  of  unfitness.  For  instance,  a 
riband  tied  in  a bow,  although  ornamental,  was  used  in 
the  first  place  for  the  purpose  of  support  or  for  keeping  in 
position  some  article  of  dress,  as  for  instance,  when  tied 
round  the  top  of  a straw  hat,  and  ending  in  a bow  under 
the  chin,  but  if  a bonnet  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  or  rather  neck,  as  was  once  the  fashion,  the  riband 
has  to  be  pinned  on  to  keep  it  in  its  place  ; this  i s 
unnatural  and  displeasing  to  the  eye.  In  the  same  way,  a 
sash  tied  round  the  waist,  ending  in  a bow,  is  a proper 
and  useful  ornament ; but  when  the  bow  is  pinned  on 
anywhere,  irrespective  of  a meaning,  its  appearance 
is  not  agreeable.  The  bow,  however,  is  regarded  as  so 
great  an  ornament,  that  it  is  bound  to  appear  somewhere, 
so  that  when  it  has  legitimately  done  its  duty  on  the 
waist,  either  before  or  behind,  it  makes  its  appearance 
sometimes  on  the  right  breast,  sometimes  on  the  left ; 
then  it  may  be  found  lowered  on  to  the  skirt  near  the 
knees  in  front,  until  it  becomes  more  fashionable  to  place 
it  in  a corresponding  position  behind.  It  has  altogether 
lost  its  meaning  when  it  is  made  to  travel  in  this  way  all 
over  the  body.  Of  late,  with  perhaps  more  reason,  it  has 
shown  itself  on  various  parts  of  the  hat  or  bonnet.  I 
don’t  know  which,  as  I never  could  differentiate  between 
them.  I think,  at  present,  it  is  more  often  seen  at  the  back. 
I am  quite  sure  that  many  of  our  criticisms  on  dress  are 
founded  on  the  idea  of  fitness,  although  we  are  not  at  the 
time  conscious  of  this  feeling.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
however,  as  Hogarth  has  stated,  that  the  most 
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gruous  dressing  will  not  strike  us  as  ugly  after  a time,  so 
that  custom  will  make  us  perfectly  satisfied  with  a 
particular  fashion  until  a new  one  appears  on  the  scene. 
We  have,  for  example,  become  quite  used  to  the 
ridiculous  regulation  of  our  guardsmen  wearing  for 
undress  a little  cap  like  a saucer  strapped  to  the  side  of 
the  head,  because,  we  are  pleased  to  think,  it  looks 
smart. 

If  ladies’  dress  were  my  subject,  I might  allude  to 
the  monstrous  fashion  now  coming  in.  A few  years  ago 
women  wore  a hump  on  their  back  like  a camel  or 
dromedary ; when  this  came  off,  the  human  figure  was 
never  better  seen  in  perfection,  but — forgive  my  ungallant 
remark — It  would  almost  seem  that  women  have  no  sense 
of  taste,  or  of  the  ridiculous,  for  they  now  present  the 
front  view  of  the  camel  or  kangaroo,  and  carry  a pouch 
just  above  the  waist  ; they  themselves,  I think,  call  it  a 
pouched  bodice.  1 don’t  read  the  fashion  books,  but  I 
see  the  pictures  on  the  covers  of  the  journals,  and  thereon 
these  figures  are  portrayed.  Besides  the  swelling  in 
front,  the  arm,  which  by  artists  is  considered  beautiful  as 
tapering  from  the  shoulder  downwards,  is  made  small 
above,  to  swell  out  below  in  great  protuberances  from 
which  emerges  a little  hand  ; then  the  lady  is  girt  round 
the  neck  In  such  a manner  that  she  looks  as  if  she  were 
being  strangled.  I need  not  enlarge  on  other  parts  of 
the  figure  as  the  costumier  has  done,  and  who  writes 
below  this  dainty  picture  that  the  appearance  cannot  be 
described  in  words — it  is  a dream  ! 

This  utter  want  of  taste  is  very  important,  for  it 
seems  that  the  only  reason  given  by  women  for  some  of 
their  extraordinary  dresses,  is  that  mentioned  by  the  late 
Corney  Grain,  who,  on  expostulating  with  a lady  for  wear- 
ing on  her  bonnet  a long  rod  with  a knob  at  the  top,  and 
sweeping  the  dirty  streets  with  her  skirts,  was  answered  : 
“ They  are  worn  so.”  From  this  arises  a very  important 
question,  and  one  which  our  philosophers  much  dislike  to  > 
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deal  with  ; whether  man  is  not  really  a gregarious  animal. 
It  is  certain  that  amongst  mankind  a very  large  number 
of  persons  possess  very  little  individuality,  but  like  most 
of  us  act  in  common  with  others,  so  we  all  go  about  in 
herds  or  flocks,  wear  the  same  kind  of  dress  for  a time, 
and  then  discard  it  simultaneously  with  other  people. 
We  adopt  for  a given  period  the  sariie  phrases,  then 
during  a few  years  collect  china,  and  then  have  the 
aesthetic  craze.  Even  scientific  men  cannot  withstand 
nature’s  laws,  and  so  with  doctors  certain  diseases  are  in 
fashion  ; they  come  in  and  go  out  like  women’s  bonnets. 
There  seems  to  be  only  one  answer  to  the  reason  for  all 
this,  and  that  is  the  one  given  by  Corney  Grain.  A dis- 
tinguished Frenchman  says,  Societe — cest  rimitation 

Although  I believe  that  beauty  and  utility  are  closely 
allied,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  person  who 
sees  the  fitness  of  parts  in  an  object  of  nature,  or  in  a 
work  of  his  own  contriving,  should  possess  the  quality  of 
admiration,  much  less  that  of  artistic  taste.  I have 
already  said  that  the  anatomist  may  dwell  upon  the 
perfection  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  and  yet 
have  no  thought  of  its  beauty.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
so  many  persons  think  that  taste  or  the  feeling  for 
I beautiful  objects  is  altogether  a mental  quality  or  ?deal, 

I and  that  it  wholly  exists  within  us.  We  then  reflect  this 
ideal  on  certain  objects  in  nature,  and  these  we  call 
beautiful,  whilst  we  reject  others  as  ugly.  It  is  admitted 
that  this  faculty  of  taste  can  be  cultivated,  which  is  the 
great  work  of  the  artist.  Darwin,  who  necessarily  looks 
j at  the  subject  from  a scientific  point  of  view,  thinks  that 
I our  ideas  of  beauty  can  only  have  originated  from  the 
] contemplation  of  objects  around  us,  and  thinks  it  possible, 

I as  some  have  surmised  that  certain  structures  have  been 
created  for  the  sake  of  beauty  : that  many  animals, 

; gorgeous  birds  and  butterflies,  have  been  rendered 
i beautiful  for  beauty’s  sake  by  natural  selection,  althouo-h 
in  a probability,  some  beautiful  shells  and  flowers  existed 
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before  man  came  on  the  stage.  He  thinks  that  the  sense 
of  beauty  must  depend  upon  our  own  state  of  mind, 
influenced  by  surroundings,  seeing  that  the  admired 
object  and  the  idea  of  what  is  beautiful  is  not  innate  or 
unalterable.  We  see  this  for  instance  in  the  way  men  of 
various  races  admire  an  entirely  different  standard  of 
beauty  in  their  women.  These  are  commended  for 
various  reasons,  such  as  peculiar  formation  of  particular 
parts  of  the  body,  which  Europeans  would  call 
hideous.  The  Siamese  consider  their  own  females  to  be 
much  more  beautiful  than  those  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
tropical  countries  there  is  a great  horror  of  white  people. 
In  those  countries  where  the  men’s  faces  are  bare  there 
is  an  equal  objection  to  beards  and  whiskers.  Darwin, 
as  a naturalist,  would  necessarily  discuss  the  sense  of 
beauty  from  its  foundation,  and  therefore  would  deny  that 
it  is  a faculty  only  given  to  man.  It  may  be  of  a higher 
kind  when  associated  with  complex  ideas  and  trains  of 
thought,  but  pleasure  given  by  certain  colours,  forms,  and 
sounds,  shared  by  the  lower  animals.  When  a male 
bird  displays  his  graceful  plumage  before  the  female,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  she  admires  the  beauty  of  her 
partner,  and  when  every  woman  decks  herself  in  these 
plumes,  as  of  humming  birds  and  birds  of  paradise,  the 
beauty  of  them  cannot  be  disputed.  As  before  said, 
the  taste  for  female  beauty  varies  in  different  countries, 
as  if  it  was  not  innate,  but  like  the  enjoyment  of  looking 
at  the  heavens,  ora  beautiful  landscape,  or  hearing  refined: 
music,  seems  to  have  been  acquired.  The  changes  of 
fashion  show  what  is  due  to  imitation  and  novelty,  for  in; 
neither  is  taste  or  utility  apparent.  That  taste  must  be 
to  a certain  extent  artificial  is  seen  in  the  practice  of’ 
savage  nations  tattooing  the  body,  painting  the  skin, 
putting  sticks  in  the  nose  and  lips,  altering  the  shape  of: 
the  skull  or  diminishing  the  size  of  the  feet. 

Although  these  differences  exist  in  nations,  there 
must  be,  more  or  less,  a common  basis  on  which  our  likes- 
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and  dislikes  are  founded,  seeing  that  there  is  a consider- 
able uniformity  in  taste  in  mankind,  and  that  this  even  is 
shared  by  the  lower  animals.  Darwin  does  not  pretend 
to  explain  why  man  and  animals  are  affected  by  certain 
sounds  and  colours.  He  says,  “No  doubt  the  perceptive 
powers  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  are  so  constituted 
that  brilliant  colours  and  certain  forms,  as  well  as 
harmonious  and  rhythmical  sounds,  give  pleasure  and  are 
called  beautiful  ; but  why  this  should  be,  we  know  no 
more  than  why  certain  bodily  sensations  are  agreeable 
and  others  disagreeable.”  Ruskin  also  says,  “Why  we 
receive  pleasure  from  some  forms  and  colours,  and  not 
from  others,  is  no  more  to  be  asked  or  answered  than 
why  we  like  sugar  or  dislike  wormwood.” 

In  reference  to  this  question  of  our  having  an  ideal 
or  taste  for  the  beautiful  apart  from  the  usefulness  of  the 
object,  I can  quote  a most  remarkable  example  taken 
from  the  human  body.  I have  already  spoken  of  the 
human  frame  satisfying  both  the  anatomist  and  the  artist  ; 
I will  now  make  an  illusion  to  an  apparently  opposite  fact, 
namely  that  a particular  scar  has  ever  pleased  the  artistic 
eye.  The  omphalos  or  umbilicus  is  a remnant  of  fetal 
life,  and  is  no  more  than  a puckered  scar  ; but  when  I 
have  mentioned  this  fact  to  artists  and  suggested  that 
they  should,  if  possible,  obliterate  it,  or  at  least  not 
show  it,  they  have  uniformly  replied,  “by  no  means,  it 
constitutes  the  centre  of  some  beautiful  outlines  and 
contours  which  would  not  appear  on  a plain  smooth 
surface.”  Without  entering  into  further  particulars,  there 
is  the  fact  that  custom  has  made  us  regard  as  beautiful  a 
perfectly  useless  scar.  I do  not  remember  seeing  this 
fict  ever  before  alluded  to. 

It  would  seem  that  a school  of  naturalism 
largely  exists,  in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
works  of  Zola  in  this  country,  but  I am  not  aware 
that  the  novelist  has  yet  written  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
pocket  handkerchief.  In  barbarous  nations  a piece  of 
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rag,  or,  with  the  Japanese,  a piece  of  paper,  has  been  used 
for  the  performance  of  a very  disagreeable  function,  but 
the  article  used  has  strangely  enough  become  a piece  of 
ornamentation,  and,  so  far  from  being  hidden  away,  is 
displayed  ostentatiously  by  men  and  women  of  fashion. 
Men  exhibit  them  in  their  waistcoats  of  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  and  women  have  them  trimmed  with  the  most 
expensive  lace,  or  even  have  their  coronets  marked  upon 
them  ; these  they  carry  conspicuously  in  their  hands  or 
lay  them  by  their  side  on  the  dining  table.  We  may 
soon  have  a revival  of  ornamental  toothpicks  and  elegant 
back-scratchers. 

I think  Darwin  has  made  too  much  of  beauty, 
meaning  form  and  color,  as  the  great  source  of  attraction 
between  the  sexes  in  all  animal  life.  It  is  a subject  of  a 
very  complex  kind  and  one  by  no  means  of  easy  com- 
prehension amongst  the  lower  animals.  Breeders  of 
horses  know  well  the  strano-e  vagaries  which  occur  in  the 
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relationship  of  these  animals  to  one  another ; the  same 
happens  in  dogs  ; and  pigeon  fanciers  are  at  a loss  to 
know  why  some  particular  bird  becomes  the  favourite. 
In  the  case  of  human  beings  the  selection  is  constantly  a 
puzzle.  There  is  no  doubt  a general  sentiment  to  the 
effect  that  a man  likes  in  the  opposite  sex  everything 
that  is  beautiful  and  graceful,  whilst  the  woman  likes 
everything  that  is  manly.  Therefore  the  man  is  ever 
dwelling  on  the  personal  charms  of  women,  and  those 
which  are  attractive  to  one  man  may  not  be  to  another. 
Contrasts  are  often  attractive,  as  the  dark  preferring  the 
fair,  and  vice  versa,  in  both  sexes.  There  was  a gentle- 
man known  to  me  who  was  said  to  have  married  an 
ankle,  and  another  well  known  public  man  remained  a 
celibate  until  after  middle  life,  when,  to  the  surprise  of 
his  friends,  he  married  a widow  ; he  confessed  that  he 
had  never  been  enamoured  before,  but  he  could  not 
resist  her  drooping  eyelid.  In  all  women’s  novels  the 
attractions  of  the  hero  are  not  those  which  are  associated 


with  beauty,  but  exemplified  by  his  prowess,  his  strength, 
and  his  excellence  in  all  manly  exercises  ; so  he  is  made 
the  actor  in  some  great  perilous  adventure.  He  is 
portrayed  as  of  good  figure,  and  therefore  handsome 
from  this  point  of  view,  but  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
good  looking  this  character  does  not  much  appear.  In- 
deed, I have  heard  more  than  once  the  expression  come 
from  a woman,  when  told  that  a man  was  good  looking 
“ I hate  a handsome  man.”  The  heroes  of  history 
have  been  a Hercules,  a Samson,  or  a David.  Chateau- 
briand quotes  a story  from  an  ancient  writer,  that  when 
a young  maiden  was  offered  an  Adonis  or  a Hercules, 
she  blushed  and  chose  Hercules  : “ On  salt  qu’instinctive- 
ment  la  nature  porte  la  femme  a preferer  I’homme  fort 
et  vigoreux  a I’etre  chetif  et  delicat,  et  j’ai  lu  que  si  on 
presente  h une  jeune  fille  un  Adonis  ou  un  Hercule,  elle 
rougrira  mais  choisira  Hercule.” 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  some  persons  possess  what  is 
called  the  faculty  of  taste  more  than  others  ; I mean  in 
reference  to  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  I say 
nothing  of  music  and  pleasing  sounds,  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  these  seems  to  require  a much  more  special 
gift  than  is  necessary  for  painting.  Those,  however, 
who  have  made  so  great  a study  of  art  as  to  enable 
them  to  teach  it  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  did,  and  even 
declare  that  fitness  and  utility  are  closely  associated  with 
our  idea  of  beauty,  yet  impress  upon  their  pupils  the  im- 
portance of  long  study,  whereby  they  will  be  enabled 
to  discriminate- so  as  to  discard  the  ugly,  and  choose  only 
that  which  is  beautiful.  This  seems  to  imply  that  there 
must  be  a faculty  within  to  guide  us,  although  it  may  be 
cultivated  and  strengthened,  as  well  as  affected  by 
surrounding  objects.  It  may  be  as  well  to  hear  what 
Sir  Joshua  says,  as  all  his  doctrines  seem  prompted  by 
so  much  good  sense.  He  told  his  students  that  Nature 
was  not  to  be  too  closely  copied,  declaring  that  there  are 
excellencies  in  painting  beyond  what  is  commonly  called 
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the  imitation  of  nature  ; a mere  copier  of  nature  can 
never  raise  or  enlarge  the  conceptions  or  warm  the  heart 
of  the  spectator.  All  the  arts  receive  their  perfection 
from  an  ideal  beauty  superior  to  what  is  to  be  found  in 
individual  nature.  Artists  and  poets  call  this  inspiration, 
a gift  from  heaven  enabling  them  to  conceive  the  “beau 
ideal.”  Sir  Joshua  also  says  that  although  this  is  so,  the 
great  ideal  of  beauty  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  heavens 
but  on  earth.  It  is  everywhere  around  us,  but  the  power 
of  discerning  what  is  deformed  can  only  be  acquired  by 
experience,  while  beauty  and  grandeur  of  art  is  the  being 
able  to  get  above  all  peculiarities  or  details.  All  objects 
in  nature  will  have,  on  close  examination,  their  blemishes 
or  defects,  but  it  is  not  every  eye  that  perceives  these 
blemishes  and  discovers  what  they  have  in  common.  It 
corrects  nature  by  herself,  her  imperfect  state  by  the 
more  perfect.  The  Greeks  did  not  carve  an  image  from 
any  one  human  figure,  but  sought  from  many  a more 
perfect  idea  of  beauty,  and  in  this  way  Phidias  acquired 
his  fame. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  is  a standard  of  beauty  existing  in  the  human 
mind,  when  we  see  that  the  negroes  perceive  more  love- 
liness in  the  Hottentot  Venus  than  in  the  Grecian  statue, 
and  amongst  cultivated  nations  that  according  to 
fashion,  a style  of  dress  is  adopted  which  in  a few  years 
will  be  called  hideous.  Still,  probably,  in  any  nation  the 
sense  may  be  cultivated  so  as  to  be  accepted  by  the 
majority.  The  whole  of  Sir  Joshua’s  teaching  was 
the  insistence  of  studying  nature,  rejecting  the  ugly  and 
preserving  the  comely.  He  used  to  say,  “ What  I most 
recommend  you  is,  industry  of  the  mind,  not  of  the 
hands.”  By  studying  nature,  he  meant  the  beauties  of 
nature,  not  the  deformities.  The  Dutch  painted  pictures, 
which,  with  all  their  imperfections,  were  true  to  nature  but 
not  in  good  taste.  I f a student  asked  whether  art  was  not  an 
imitation  of  nature,  the  great  teacher  would  say  it  was  not 
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so,  or  the  best  copyist  would  be  the  greatest  painter.  You 
may  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  but  be  temperate.  “ H e 
who  thinks  nature,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  is 
alone  to  be  followed,  will  produce  but  a scanty  enter- 
tainment for  the  imagination.”  In  another  place  he 
says,  “Art  in  its  perfection  is  not  ostentatious,  it  lies  hid 
f and  works  its  effect  unseen.  It  is  the  proper  study  and 
labour  of  an  artist  to  uncover  and  find  out  the  latent 
cause  of  conspicuous  beauties  and  from  there  form 
principles  for  his  own  conduct.” 

In  his  lectures  he  dwells  much  upon  the  object  of 
art  as  Ruskin  has  done,  which  is  not  only  to  place  some- 
thing pleasing  before  the  eye  or  ear,  but  to  touch  the 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  He  says  nature 
requires  study  in  order  to  choose  what  is  beautiful,  and, 
what  is  more,  to  choose  those  points  which  elevate  our 
i nature.  All  arts  should  have  means  within  them  of 
I applying  themselves  with  success  both  to  the  intellectual 
I and  sensitive  parts  of  our  nature  ; should  unfold  truths 
! that  are  useful  to  mankind  and  which  make  us  better  and 
wiser.  And  moreover,  those  works  which  remind  us  of 
the  poverty  and  meanness  of  our  nature  cannot  be 
considered  of  equal  rank  with  those  which  excite  ideas 
of  grandeur,  and  raise  and  dignify  humanity,  remem- 
bering as  Cicero  says  that  all  arts  appeal  to  the  same 
faculties  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  “ omnes 
artes,  quae  ad  humanitatem  pertinent,  habent  quoddam 
j commune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione  inter  se  con- 
tinentur.”  Reynolds  also  remarks,  “It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  good  and  virtuous  man  alone  can  acquire 
this  true  and  just  relish  even  of  works  of  art.” 
j We  will  now  hear  what  Ruskin  says  when  he 

! expresses  himself  in  similar  sentiments  in  “ Modern 
Painters.”  “ It  is  not  in  the  broad  and  fierce  manifes- 
tations of  the  elemental  energies,  not  in  the  dash  of  the 
hail,  nor  the  drift  of  the  whirlwind,  that  the  highest 
character  of  the  sublime  are  developed.  God  is  not  in 
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the  earthquake,  nor  In  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice. 
They  are  but  the  low  and  blunt  faculties  of  our  nature 
which  can  only  be  addressed  through  lampblack  and 
lightning.  It  is  in  quiet  and  subdued  passages  of 
unobtrusive  majesty,  the  deep,  and  the  calm,  and  the 
perpetual  ; that  which  must  be  sought  ere  it  is  seen,  and 
loved  ere  it  is  understood  ; things  which  the  angels  work 
out  for  us  daily,  and  yet  very  eternally,  which  are  never 
wanting  and  never  repeated,  which  are  to  be  found 
always,  yet  each  found  but  once  ; it  is  through  these  that 
the  lesson  of  devotion  is  chiefly  taught  and  the  blessing 
of  beauty  given.” 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  how  exactly  the  same 
ideas  are  expressed  by  men  of  science  searching  out  the 
secrets  of  nature  in  their  laboratory,  or  artists  in  looking 
for  beauties  and  form  in  the  fields  and  in  the  heavens. 
They  are  not  attracted  by  what  are  called  wonderful 
occurrencies  any  more  than  the  latter  are  by  thunder  and 
lightning.  It  is  remarkable  how,  in  this  respect,  a great 
scientist  like  Professor  Virchow  is  in  accord  with  Ruskin. 
When  asked  if  he  would  Investigate  the  case  of  a young 
woman  in  whom  miraculous  phenomena  appeared,  he 
declined  and  answered  In  these  words,  “ Every  miracle 
exhibits  a tendency  which  natural  science  does  not.  The 
miracle  is  produced  with  a determinate  aim,  seeks 
notoriety,  stimulates  attention,  and  advances  to  meet  all 
mankind.  Nature’s  laws  are  retiring,  they  have  no 
interest  in  man,  it  being  man  who  has  an  interest  in  the 
laws.”  Faraday,  in  the  same  spirit,  declined  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  of  spirit  rapping.  He  said  he  was 
engaged  in  investigating  some  of  the  most  difficult  and 
obscure  problems  in  nature,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  he 
placed  himself  in  the  simplest  and  purest  light — the 
“ lumen  siccum  ” of  Bacon.  He  was  alone  in  his 
laboratory,  allowed  no  one  to  talk  to  him,  or  engage  his 
thoughts  on  extraneous  subjects ; he  required  perfect 
quiet,  and  for  many  investigations,  a good  sun-light.  All 
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these  conditions  were  absolutely  necessary  for  a right 
conclusion,  but  now  he  was  asked  to  sit  at  a table  with  a 
number  of  other  people,  men  and  women,  in  the  evening, 
in  a darkened  room,  his  hands  clasped  in  his  neighbour’s, 
and  at  the  same  time  music  was  to  be  playing.  He  was 
to  be  placed  under  every  condition  which  he  knew  would 
distract  him,  and  so  vitiate  any  ordinary  experiment,  and 
if  he  had  submitted  to  these  conditions,  any  conclusion 
at  which  he  had  arrived,  he  said,  would  have  been  utterly 
valueless. 

Every  one  must  admit,  that  although  there  may  be 
certain  attributes  in  natural  objects  which  are  necessary  to 
make  a pleasing  picture,  yet  there  is  a mental  process  at 
work  which  must  also  enter  into  it  to  make  it  appeal  to  the 
higher  feelings.  That  this  mental  attitude  must  exist 
there  is  no  gainsaying,  and,  according  to  its  character,  so 
we  shall  have  the  work  vary  in  tone.  There  is  no  mean- 
ing in  a painter’s  assertion  that  he  has  simply  copied 
nature,  when  a moment’s  consideration  would  make  it 
clear  to  him  that  this  cannot  be  true,  since  the  impression 
of  the  landscape  is  received  first  on  his  retina,  then  passes 
to  his  brain  or  perceptive  centre,  and  he  then  sets  in 
action  his  motor  apparatus  to  act  on  his  arm,  which 
I portrays  on  canvas  what  the  brain  dictates.  There  is  no 
I avoiding  the  fact  that  the  distant  landscape  has  passed 
I right  through  him  before  it  emerges  again  on  his  easel. 

How  his  mind  has  affected  it  in  the  passage  will  depend 
I upon  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  painter.  The  interest, 

1 therefore,  of  the  picture,  depends  not  only  on  the  work- 
1 manship,  but  upon  the  mind  of  the  painter  as  the  choice 
: of  subject,  the  arrangement  of  parts,  and  the  sentiment 
I put  into  it.  I have  heard  an  artist  remark  that  he  could 
! never  comprehend  the  enthusiasm  displayed  for  Millet’s 
“ Angelas,”  but  then  he  had  no  poetry  in  him,  and  was 
: totally  devoid  of  such  a sentiment  as  could  make  these 
two  poor  people  of  the  very  humblest  class  bow  their 
t heads  in  reverence  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  for  prayer. 
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Ruskin  declares  painting  to  be  a language,  but  he 
who  has  only  learned  the  art  of  representing  any  natural 
object  faithfully,  has  as  yet  only  learned  the  words  by 
which  the  thoughts  are  to  be  expressed.  No  wonder  he 
was  in  admiration  of  Turner,  who  could  express  so  much 
in  his  painting,  and,  as  he  says,  is  only  understood  by 
persons  having  some  sympathy  with  the  man  who  pro- 
duced them.  Turner  himself,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  asked  by  a lady  how  he  was  able  to  portray  the 
beautiful  clouds  which  he  had  on  his  canvas,  and  his 
reply  was  “ with  brains,  madam,”  or,  in  other  words,  he 
could  perceive  what  she  could  not.  It  was  a sentiment 
and  feeling  of  appropriateness  which  made  Ruskin  prefer 
the  Gothic  architecture  to  the  Greek;  in  the  latter,  he 
said,  there  was  merely  mechanical  arrangement,  whereas, 
in  the  Gothic  there  was  expression  and  thought  in  every 
line  of  the  building.  A fragment  of  a Greek  temple 
would  afford  at  once  an  idea  of  the  whole  building,  but  a 
portion  of  Gothic  would  belong  to  an  edifice  less  mechan- 
ical but  more  vital  and  organic.  All  the  criticism  of 
Ruskin  shows  how  much  importance  he  placed  upon 
sentiment  in  art.  The  merit  of  Landseer’s  “ Old 
Shepherd’s  Chief  Mourner,”  he  said,  lies  not  in  the 
painting,  but  in  the  poem.  Nevertheless,  there  was  not 
a finer  observer  of  nature  than  Ruskin,  as  seen  in  his 
wonderful  description  of  clouds,  or  in  the  simple  state- 
ment that  a branch  of  a tree  does  not  taper  but  remains 
of  the  same  diameter  until  it  gives  off  another  bough, 
Ruskin  also  maintains  that  the  painter  must  have  a pure 
motive.  No  vain  or  selfish  person  can  possibly  paint, 
no  false  person  can  paint,  he  must  submit  to  truth. 

I have  already  quoted  Reynolds  to  the  same  effect. 
Tolstoi  holds  strongly  to  the  idea  that  truth,  morality 
and  goodness  are  intimately  associated  with  our  ideas ^ 
of  beauty.  l‘he  beauty  of  nature,  he  says,  is  the 
reflection  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  spirit  of  God  him- 
self. Truth  and  beauty  are  therefore  to  him  the  same- 
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thing.  Keats  had  already  said  this  in  the  lines : 
“Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty.  That  is  all  you 
know  on  earth  and  all  ye  need  to  know.”  A few  years 
ago,  at  the  time  of  the  “ esthetic  craze,”  the  saying, 
“art  for  art’s  sake,”  became  the  motto  for  a clique  which 
was  passing  quickly  into  the  most  immoral  paths. 
Tennyson  was  much  opposed  to  the  doctrine  owing  to 
its  evil  tendencies,  and  he  quotes  George  Sand  with 
approval,  that  the  great  aim  of  art  should  be  truth  and 
goodness.  “ L’art  pour  art  est  un  vain  mot.  L’art 
pour  le  vrai;  I’art  pour  le  beau  etlebon;  voila  la  religion 
que  je  chercha.”  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  afterwards 
Goethe,  said,  “ Nature  is  the  art  of  God.”  Huxley  in 
his  Romanes  Lecture,  said  (perhaps  with  a different 
meaning),  “ that  the  cosmic  process  had  no  relation  to 
moral  ends.”  Thackeray  maintained  that  the  artistic 
feeling  was  entirely  subjective  and  was  only  the  ex- 
pression of  our  delight  in  the  wonderful  works  about  us. 
Much  the  same  sentiment  has  been  expressed  by  other 
eminent  writers.  Helmholtz  says,  “ The  artist  cannot 
transcribe  nature  but  must  translate  her.”  Leonardo 
says,  “ Painting  is  not  a mechanical  process  of  copying 
form  without  understanding,  but  like  a language  which 
we  bend  to  all  the  requirements  of  thought  which  it  has 
created  for  its  use.”  Again,  Balzac.  “The  painter’s  art  is 
not  to  copy  nature  but  to  express  nature,”  and  the  oreat 
architect,  Violet-le-duc,  says,  “ Art  is  the  form  given  to 
thought.” 

The  difference  of  seeing  objects  with  the  bodily  eye 
and  what  is  called  the  mind’s  eye,  is  no  doubt  very 
great,  and  depend  much  on  organisation  ; some  persons 
may  be  engrossed  with  the  simple  observation  of  thino-s 
around  them,  as  scientific  men  in  their  special  pursuTt, 
whilst  others  are  occupied  with  the  creations  of  their 
own  minds  which  these  objects  produce,  so  that  it  has 
een  truly  said  that  persons  are  born  either  Platonists  or 
Aristotelians.  In  writers  this  difference  was  well 
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summed  up  by  Dumas  fils,  in  comparing  himself  as  a 
dramatist  with  his  father,  Dumas  pere  : “ I inherited  my 
instinct  for  the  theatre  from  my  father,  but  our  manner  is 
not  the  same.  My  father  was  born  in  a poetic  and 
picturesque  epoch  ; he  was  an  idealist.  I came  into  the 
world  in  a period  of  materialism  ; I am  a realist.  My 
father  took  his  subject  from  dreamland  ; I take  it  from 
life.  My  father  worked  with  his  eyes  shut  ; I work 
with  them  open.  He  withdrew  himself  from  the  world  ; 
I identify  myself  with  it.  He  sketched  ; I photograph. 
You  would  search  in  vain  for  his  models  ; mine  are  to  be 
met  everywhere.”  We  see  this  difference  in  poets,  where 
some,  for  example,  describe  accurately  a piece  of  nature, 
whilst  others  would  merely  be  reflecting  themselves, 
like  Shelley  in  his  Ode  to  the  Moon,  regarding  it  only  as 
an  object  possessed  of  all  the  attributes  of  humanity. 
Our  greatest  poets,  as  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson,  com- 
bine the  objective  and  subjective.  The  difference 
between  seeing  and  feeling,  was  never,  I think,  better 
expressed  than  by  Coleridge  in  his  Ode  to  Dejection. 

A grief  without  a pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 

A stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassioned  grief. 

Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief. 

In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear. 

Oh  Lady  ! in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood. 

To  other  thoughts  by  .yonder  throstle  woo’d 
All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene. 

Have  I been  gazing  on  the  western  sky. 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green  : 

And  still  I gaze — and  with  how  blank  an  eye  ! 

And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars. 

That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars ; 

Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or  between. 

Now  sparkling,  now  bedimmed,  but  alwaj's  seen  : 

Yon  crescent  moon  as  fixed  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue ; 

I see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 

I see,  not  feel  how  beautiful  they  are  ! 
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I may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 

The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are  within. 

0 Lady  ! we  receive  hut  what  we  give 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live, 

And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  he  sent 
A sweet  and  potent  voice  of  its  own  birth, 

Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element. 

Then,  on  the  contrary,  the  meanest  flower  that 
grows,  in  Wordsworth’s  words,  may  call  forth  the 
tenderest  emotions.  This  is  well  displayed  in  some 
lines,  which  I have  lately  met  with,  by  George  Meredith. 

They  have  no  song,  the  sedges  dry. 

And  still  they  sing. 

It  is  within  my  breast  they  sing. 

As  I pass  by. 

Within  my  breast  they  touch  a string. 

They  wake  a sigh. 

There  is  but  sound  of  sedges  dry  ; 

For  me  they  sing. 

All  these  sentiments  show  that  the  mind  is  not 
merely  passive  when  contemplating  nature,  but  in  a state 
of  activity,  and  drawing  from  it  various  objects  of  beauty. 
That  the  process  must  be  to  a great  extent  mental  and 
individual,  is  seen  from  the  influence  of  nationality,  of 
character,  of  fashion,  and  other  artificial  conditions. 
Those  writers  on  Art,  who  have  insisted  most  positively 
on  its  being  altogether  subjective,  have  included  in  their 
arguments,  poetry  and  music.  As  regards  the  latter,  it 
may  be  allowed  that  nothing  resembling  the  masterpieces 
of  Beethoven,  and  other  great  musicians,  is  heard  in 
nature,  nor  could  they  satisfy  any  ordinary  notion  of 
utility  ; yet  even  here  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  much 
of  our  feeling  for  music  and  its  appropriateness  is  to  be 
found  in  our  physiological  functions  as  well  as  in  those 
which  are  purely  mental.  Slow  and  quick  music,  throw- 
ing us  into  different  moods,  are  intimately  associated 
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in  music  is  clearly  the  rhythmical  contraction  and 
relaxation  of  our  muscles.  There  are  those  who  reg^ard 
the  whole  of  the  artistic  faculty  as  distinct  from  all  others, 
and  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  so  far  from  being  associated 
with  utility,  it  fails  to  be  artistic  if  any  utilitarianism  can 
be  discovered  in  it.  But  I think  painting  and  music 
must  be  judged  in  a different  light.  Browning  speaks 
of  “music’s  mystery  which  mind  fails  to  fathom,”  but  the 
charms  to  the  eye  must  be  different  when  we  see  savage 
nations  wear  decorations  for  use  only,  and  yet  these 
sometimes  satisfy  the  highest  artistic  feeling.  If  these 
two  things  are  so  closely  related,  we  shall  have  again  to 
distinguish  between  the  conscious  and  unconscious  feelina- 
of  beauty.  I said  at  the  commencement  of  my  address 
that  supposing  utility  and  beauty  to  go  hand  in  hand,  the 
association  does  not  necessarily  arise  in  our  minds;  never- 
theless, I believe  it  may  be  there.  In  the  case  of  the 
Parthenon,  the  structure  certainly  satisfied  two  mental 
states  in  the  artist ; for  whilst  contemplating  the  beautiful, 
he  was  acting  on  true  mechanical  principles,  but  the 
primitive  man  who  gave  him  the  model,  saw  nothing  but 
the  useful.  In  my  example  of  the  human  body,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  there  must  not  have  been  some- 
thing  in  common  between  the  anatomist  and  artist, 
although  one  saw  only  the  perfection  of  mechanism,  and 
the  other  the  perfection  of  beauty.  This  suggests 
another  thought,  that  if  the  appreciation  of  beauty  be  an 
innate  faculty,  this  cannot  be  true  of  utility:  our  know- 
ledge in  this  may  be  ever  changing  and  probably  pro- 
gressing, so  that  we  may  be  arguing  in  ignorance  as  did 
Burke  when  he  came  to  a false  conclusion  as  regards 
beauty  and  usefulness  being  united  by  taking  for  illustra- 
tion the  lee.  when  he  was  altoeether  ienorant  of  the  uses 
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of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs. 

If  you  now  ask  me,  as  I ask  myself,  what  conclusion 
I have  arrived  at  in  answer  to  the  question  what  is  art, 
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what  is  beauty,  I can  give  none.  Nor  do  I think  it  is  a 
question  which  can  ever  be  determined  by  general  assent, 
for  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  statement  which  I have 
made,  that  the  conditions  necessary  for  constituting  a 
standard,  vary  according  to  time  and  nation,  it  is 
impossible  to  have  an  agreement.  Nevertheless,  the 
question  has  ever  been  discussed,  from  the  time  of  Plato 
to  the  present,  and  will  ever  be  a fruitful  source  of 
controversy  amongst  men  of  learning.  The  first  great 
division  of  the  subject  has  always  been  on  the  question — 
how  far  do  we  gain  our  knowledge  of  the  beautiful 
directly  from  nature,  and  how  much  from  a principle  of 
taste  lying  within  us,  and  against  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  Is  it  the  model  that  causes  us  to  see  the  image 
of  beauty,  or  genius  that  see  its  own  idea  in  the  model  ? 
These  two  apparently  different  ideas  are  so  intimately 
associated  that  it  will  ever  be  impossible  to  separate 
them.  In  all  our  relations  of  life  to  the  world  we  inhabit, 
the  intimacy  is  greater  than  many  of  us  have  conceived. 
We  are  of  the  earth  earthy ; the  air  outside  us  is,  in  fact, 
a part  of  ourselves,  as  the  water  is  a part  of  the  fish. 
It  belongs  to  our  organization  to  see  the  blue  sky 
and  the  green  fields  and  be  satisfied ; the  satisfaction 
is  outside  the  domain  of  taste.  The  material  facts  around 
us  we  have  to  deal  with  as  we  find  them. 

Then  comes  the  next  question,  have  we  a standard 
by  which  we  can  separate  the  beautiful  from  the  ugly?  I 
think  it  may  be  admitted  that  amongst  all  civilised 
nations  having  intercourse  with  one  another,  it  is  true 
that  we  have,  and  the  same  judgment  is  given  by  general 
consent ; that  it  is  not  universal  is  seen  by  its  non- 
reception by  many  primitive  and  savage  nations.  This 
faculty  of  taste  seems  to  be  innate  with  many  persons, 
and  may  be  inherited  ; nevertheless,  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  it  may  be  strengthened  by  cultivation. 

Then  arises  the  question.  What  do  we  understand 
by  beauty  ? Is  this  altogether  innate,  and  therefore,  not 
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open  to  analysis,  or  on  the  other  hand,  are  there  any  rules 
to  guide  us  towards  its  meaning.  Now,  this  is  the  subject 
which  I have  been  discussing,  in  order  to  see  what  are 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  on  which  we  rest  our 
decision.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed,  as  my  thoughts 
have  mostly  been  occupied  with  scientific  subjects,  that 
fitness,  adaptation,  proportion,  and  such  like  mechanical 
qualities,  have  much  to  do  with  the  faculty.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  consider  that  our  notion  of  beauty 
is  altogether  ideal,  and  this  was  Burke’s  leading  theme 
in  his  work  on  the  “ Sublime  and  Beautiful.”  That  the 
feeling  has  much  to  do  with  the  idiosyncracy  is  undoubted, 
which  Turner  knew  when  the  lady  said  she  had  never 
seen  such  a sunset  as  he  had  painted,  and  he  exclaimed, 
“ I daresay  you  wish  you  could.”  This  is  calledgenius,  or  a 
spark  of  the  heavenly  fire.  Of  course,  there  is  no  gain- 
saying the  fact,  which  I have  already  dwelt  upon,  that 
every  picture  which  an  artist  paints,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  represent  some  objects  in  nature,  has  passed  from  his 
retina  through  his  brain  before  it  comes  out  again  in  his 
fingers.  There  is  no  doubt  a conscious  art  and  an 
unconscious  art ; the  first  is  a mere  imitation  of  external 
objects,  in  the  other  the  spirit  of  the  artist  enters.  This 
shows  how  nature  may  have  its  different  aspects  accord- 
ing to  the  mind  of  the  painter,  and  may  vary  even  again 
in  his  different  states  of  health  or  of  moods,  to  say 
nothing  of  age.  Nationality  also  has  its  influence,  for  I 
remember  it  being  said  at  an  international  exhibition  that 
a moment’s  glance  through  the  door  would  at  once  show 
which  was  the  British,  the  French,  or  the  German  Salon. 
For  myself,  I have  not  read  much  foreign  literature  on 
art,  and  therefore,  may  not  be  considered  competent  to 
form  an  opinion,  but  I regard  Hogarth’s  and  Reynolds’s 
writings  to  be  more  pregnant  with  the  truths  concerning 
the  foundation  of  art  than  will  be  found  elsewhere.  It 
may  be  that  I am  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  authors 
are  Englishmen,  and  endowed  with  a strict  honesty  of 
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purpose  and  common  sense  which  appeals  at  once  to  our 
reason. 

Now  herein  lies  the  moral  of  my  discourse,  and  the 
reason  why  I have  ventured  to  come  before  you  and  offer 
my  views  on  a subject  w'hich  will  always  be  one  of  the 
most  intense  interest.  I admit  that  persons’  minds  are 
constituted  differently,  and  that  whilst  some  are  ever 
contemplating  with  admiration  the  world  around  them  in 
its  inanimate  or  living  form,  there  are  others  who  are 
quite  callous  to  these  things,  or  rather  never  look  at  all  ; 
so  that  when  they  are  forced  to  exert  an  opinion,  as  in 
matters  of  taste  and  colour,  with  respect  to  household 
furniture  or  dress,  they  appear  to  be  absolutely  without 
discernment.  As  regards  the  former,  I believe,  much  of 
their  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  or  aversion  to  the  ugly 
is  obtained  from  the  necessary  physical  laws  governing 
all  objects,  although  they  themselves  may  be  unconscious 
of  the  fact. 

I will  now  end  my  discourse  by  quoting  the  last 
words  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his  lectures  to  the 
Academy  Students,  which  taken  in  a large  sense  may  be 
considered  as  true  ; that  is,  that  there  is  a standard  of 
beauty,  and  that  this  arises  both  from  the  uniformity  of 
nature  and  from  the  uniformity  of  our  own  minds. 
He  says  “It  has  been  the  main  scope  and  principal 
end  of  this  discourse  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of 
a standard  in  taste  as  well  as  in  corporeal  beauty. 
This  arises  from  the  uniformity  of  sentiments  amongst 
mankind.  Beauty  and  truth  formed  on  the  uniform 
eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  nature,  can  of  necessity 
be  but  one.” 


My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Basil  W.  Martin,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society , for  the  tro7ible  he  has  taken  in 
helping  to  look  over  the  proofs  and  in  assisting  m other  ways 
in  the  publication  of  this  Lecture. — S.  W. 
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Extract  -From  Preface. 

At  a time  when  the  public  mind  is  happily  learning  to  grasp  the 
vast  importance  of  education,  particularly  in  the  early  years,  it  has  been 
thought  that  parents,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  children,  may  find 
valuable  suggestions  in  the  ideas  contributed  to  the  subject  by  the  great 
German  poet  and  philosopher,  Jban  Paul  Eichter 

Richter  rightly  views  education  as  the  development  of  strong  and 
beautiful  character,  and  lays  the  duty  of  watching  and  helping 
its  growth  where  it  ought  to  lie,  with  the  parents,  especially  the 
Mother 

Few  men  have  possessed  such  insight  into  the  workings  of  a child’s 
thought  and  feelings,  and  perhaps  fewer  still  have  deemed  the  study 
worthy  of  all  the  care  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it. 
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